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phenoMnon, a goQ^l exchange nofle^ war a^pli^d to a, aaifle of 
couples planning to larry to assesi the predlcilTO validity of a 
■easure of ipositlTe exchange. The longitudinal design of the 
two-and-a-half year investigation pre ?ldea^ direct infer|rfation about 
.the development of marital distress which was unavallamlt from 
, previous cross-sectional studies* * Study reiBltf indicated that the 
■ore positively couples rated their early icteractienSp the higher 
their relationship satisfaction was likely to te at the final 
followup. The social exchange aedel prcved ic be a useful model for 
understanding the development of marital prefcleis, /but liiitaticns 
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IntroduQtlon ^ ' 

The social exchanga model of martf lags views marital distress 
as rasultlng from the eouple's reliance on negative reinforcement 
strategies to change each others behaviors, which produces 
unsatisfying outcomes for the couple. Nondistressed couples, 
on the other han^d, learn to use- positive reinf oreement and minimize 
negative interaction cycles (Stuart, 1969; Liberraan, 1975) . 

Recent studies of marital Iriteradtion (e.g,, Gottman, Notarius, 
Markman, Bank, Yoppl & Ruban, 1976 ; Blrchler , Weiss & Vincent, 
1975) have used, a social exchange framework to identify variables ♦ 
which hiLve reliably diBcriminated%etween distressed, and non- 
distrsMed groups of married couples. These studies found that 

distressed couples rate their cormrtunltation during ^problem solving 

i / i. - 

. tasks/ as being more negative and less positive than do nondistressed 
f " " " " ' . " % \ 

couples, and objective observers code the Interaction of distressed 

^ it 

couples as being more negative and less positive than that of non- 
disl^^essed couples. These findings^ were Interpreted as supportjnf 
a social exchange model of marriage; (Vincent, Weiss & Birchler, 
1974). Furthermore , the social exchange *model has been used as 
the basis for marital theri^py programs deigned to improve the 
problem solving strategies of distresd(ed ccfuples (Qurmah & Knlsk^rn, 
in press^ . " f 1 

{ • ■ ^ ■ ' ■ . V ■ 

However, since the distressed couples in these tross-sect tonal 
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studies had e^Berif need marital distress for an undeterlnlned 
Moount of time the experimental effects may have pefleo'ted the 
consequences rather than the antecedents pf marltfcl distress. 



This interpretation chaHenges the social exchft^e model ot 
marriage which predicts that the couple's Interaction is the key 
factor In determining current or future marital satisfaction as 
opposed to non-interaction factors such as the type or intensity 
of problems with which the couple Is faced. The validity of th^ 
social exchange model rests on documentation that characteristics 
of the couple's Interaction maintains and/or causes marital . 
distress. Since cross-sectional designs preclude t,he description 
and understanding of developmental events, a longitudinal design ^ 
is needed to assess the role of interadtlon variables in the 
development and maintenance of- marital* distress, ^ 

,The major aim jor/7the present investigatlpQ wag to use a v_ 
longitudinal design to test the' predictive power of Interaction, 
variables found to have discriminatory power in cross-sectiOTal 
studies of marital interaction. A^econdary aim was to use a 
^ high risk methodology , similar to that used in schizophrenia 



research (Mednick & McNekl, 1968) to provide an empirical basis 
for Iflentifying couples at risk for devell^^ng distressed relatron 



ships. It was predicted, based on the social : excharige model , 



that the ability to problem solve effectively (i.e., in a way 



■ { 



Ively (i.e., in a wi 
*he, couple ' s relatlc 



which maximizes Joint outcomes) early In the.coup^le' s relatlo^ishlp 
should be predictive of future relationshlD satisfaction. 

Couples were studied at three., stages of their relations 



(planfi^Qg mftrriag©^^ year later, 2| years later). The major 
" predictor variables reflected interaction and non-interaction * ^ 
dimensions of the fiouplea' relationship* The interactl^ measures 
reflected the couples' ratings of the perceived poaitivity of 
tbsir. profelero solving interaction. The non-interaction measures 
reflected intensity of the couples' premarital problems and the 
couples relationship satisfaction. The major outcome variables 
were the couples' relationship satisfaction at the two follow-up 
points (times 2 ^ndfcS). 

-'' Method ■ ' / ■ ' 

Twenty-six couples from a midweaterrf university community 
!^ho were planning marriage volunteered to participate in a study ^ 
of premarital relationships, 

Four of the 26 couples did not cdmplete ttre^ initial labi^ratory 
interaction stage of the study and were eliminated from that ^rt 
of the ftita analysis. However, these 4 couples did participate in 
. the follov^-up stages' of , the study ' ' 

, Jn brdet ' t0"4:>i included in the data\ analysis the couples had 
to have rfialntainid t'b^ i ft relationship an'd coffiplet#d the ©utcctae 
measures a^-,ang or bo^ follow-up points. Sixteen j^uples met 

these criterion both tim^s two and thred, T^e couples who dis- . 

' ■ ^ £_ ^ \ ^ - - ' ^ ^ 

solved thfir relationship prior to the follow-up point were excluded 

from, the data ^analysis for that follow^^up p6l|it because the focus 

of this Study WMB on predicting d^ree of saiisf^tion of intact 



couples rather ^i4n on predicting r^ationship stability* The data 
on? predictors and models of relationgJ%iP statiiH^ty ^11 be presented 
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id another paper, 

Th© procodures in the present study were similar to ^hpae 
used by Gottman et al. (1976) so that the cross-sect ional and 
longitudinal data could be directly compared to previous cross- 
eectional flndlnfs. During the Inilial stage of the study (tim# 1) 
all couples completed aci assessment battery which Inclined measures 
of problem intensity and relationship satisfaction (a revised 
version of the Locke-W^allaee Marital Relationship Inventory (Locke 
fc^Wallaoe, 1959))* Then ,^ 22* of the 26 couples were audlotaped 



discussing five prot^m solving tasks including a discussion of 
one. of thal^^l^Jjpr iproblami areas. As they inte^act|d 



e. of thei^^l^Jjpr iproblam areas. As they inte^act|d the couples 

/ uded^'m^^^alk tafele" to rate the Intendea Impact (Intent) and 

ao^^al Impact ( impact ) of their Statements on a 5 point scale » 

i*anglng from super negative (1) to super positive (5). The primary 

pre^^or variables were derived from the talk table ratings. 

The kpi^adt ritilfcs are a direct- measure of the percelyed positivity 

of the interaction from the listener's perspective, the Intent 

l*4tings a measura of intented poslti^ty from the speaker's 
r ^ 

^ perspective. 
* 

The coi^les were followed up at 1 year (time 2) and 21 years 
" Itljpe 3) Intervals. Their relationship status (married, planning 

marriage} broken up 3 and relationship satisfaction was assessed 
^..^d they were asked to participate in another laboratory inter- 
t action session. Relatiqriship status data were obtained from all 26 
couples at each follow-up point* Of the couples still together 
it time 2 (N ^ 23) and time 3 (N ^ 21) 16 couples fit each follow-up 

1 ^ •' 
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point provided data on relationship aatlaf action • 
Results 

To assess the predlotlve power of the Intent and Impakt 
ratings the Xi^e Intent a^d Impact categories were confildered as 
a 5-point Libert scale ranging fronr 1 (super-negatlv^) to 5 (super- ^ 
positive). Pot the purposes of this analysis, the intent and 
impact ratings were combined across the Mve tasks. - Mean LocIm- 
I Wallace scores were used a^ the outconie variable since the f^cus 
was on the couplQ rather than Individuals and to be conslsttnt 
with other studies In the area. 

The results showed that there was virtually no association 
between male and female impact ratings at time 1, and relationship 
aatlsfabtlon at time 2. However, there was a highly significant 
corre^latlon between impact ratings at time 1 and relationship 
satisfaction at time 3^ (males r ^ .61, p < .01; females r = .60, 
p < .Dl)* The more positive the couple's exchanges at time 1, the 
more satisfied the couple was with their relationship at time 3. 
A replication of this pattern was obtained when the male and female 
impact ratings at time 2 were correlated with relationship satis- 
faction at time 3 (N - 6). The results indicated that both male 
an4 female time 2 impact ratings were positJ.vely associated with 
time 3 relationship satisfaction (male r - .554, p < .05; 
female r ^ .560, p < .05), 

Surprisingly, time 1 intent ratings were also predictive of 
time 3 relationship satisfaction. The more positive the time 1 
intent the more satisfied the couples were at' time 3. This finding 
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wata unexpected because intent ratings had no discriminative power 

In the Oottman et al« (1976) studies. Thus, the aoclal exchange 

predictions were suppbrted at time S^-'but not at time Z^. 

Another way of viewing this data Is by using an ANOVA design, 

considering the Impact ratings as the dependent variables and 

whether or not the couple was satisfied as the Independent variable 

Couples were divided Into high or low satisfaction groups. There 

were no dlfferenc^ between the satisfied and dissatisfied groups 

\ ^ 
at tlwes 1 and 2. Mowever, there were significant differences 

between the groups at time 3 (see Table 1), ^Purthermore the impact 

differences between satisfied and unsat isf led couples increased 

over time |see Figure 1). j 

A cross--lagged panel correlation analysis (ICenny, 1975) was 
# 

used on the subset of couples who provided Interaction data at both 

time 1 and time 3 (N ^ 6) to tentatively explore the possible 

causal patterns in this data (see Figure 2). For the males, the 

oross-lags Indicated a large significant difference (Z ^ 3*82) 

suggesting that perceived posit ivity' of conmunicat ion at time 1 

may be causally related to relationship satisfaction at time ^3 * 

(see Table 2). The female results were inconclusive. This data 

must be interpreted with caution given the small, unrepresentative 

jeaiDple of couples upon which it was based* 

Correlational analyses were used to assess the predictive 

power of the non-^interaction variables (problem intensity and 

relationship satisfaction). The results indicated that both high 

problem intensity and low relationship satlsf act ic^^^t time 1 were 

^ \ ~ 

Q / 
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■trongly ftasoclated with low relationship at time 2 and weakly 
•associated with relationship satisfaction at time 3, 

In order to detormine how the correlational results presented 
above could be used to identify couples at risk for developing 
relationship distress, a etep-wlso regression procedure was used 
such that the majpr predictor varlableB wore regressed on the 
relationship eatlsfactlon outcomo variables at both times 2 and 3, 

The results gentt^ally Indicatod that non»lnteract ion vari- 
ables (Problem InteaBity and Relationship Satisfaction) were the 
best predictors of time 2 relationship satisfactions (R^ - 66%) 
whereas Interaction varlablos (Intent and Impact ratings) we^e 
thfe best, predictors of time 3 relationship satisfaction (R^ - 67%) 
These results demonBtrated that there were early signs of impend- 
ing relationship dlstrCHR but that these risk factors differed' 
as a function of lag between time 1 and follow-up. 
Concl^^ons 

The longitudinal design of the present investigation provides 
direct information about the development of marital distress which 
was unavailable from previous cross-sectional studies. The result 
indicate that differences in impact ratings precede the develop^ 
ment of marital distress and therefore provide evidence that the 
differences in positive exchange found in the cross-sectional 
studies are no^merely a reaction to marital problems. The result 
of the croas-lagged panel correlation provide some support for 
the "conclusion that the ■deficiencies in positive exchanges are 
causally associated with the development of marital distress. 



Hoir«v«F %h9 fallura to confirm iiQQlal exchanRc^ predletiona at 
tlM a and the importance of non-interabt Ion variables euggeata 
that other faqtorstln addition to social exchange variables* 
aoeount for conslderablo variance In the development of relation- 
•hip distress. 

Nevertholoss , It 1b reasonable to speculate about possible 
explanations of the results within the social exchange framework. 
Couples who become dlstroBRod may not have developed a stable, 
satisfying system of exchango. These couples may not: (a) be 
able to establish a mutually satisfying set of aotivities, perhaps 
due to restricted repertoires, And (b) have doveloped the exchange 
skills necessary to adapt to dlfferencos In the reward value of 
behavior and activities. Therefore, these couples may gradually 
decrease the frequency of their Interaction and start to seek 
rewards elsewhere. For example, Weiss, Hops and Patterson <1973) 
found that ^dlstrc^ssed couples sp€:?nd less time Interacting than non- 
distressed coupler and thoroforo have less opportunity to reward 
each other. It is as if all couples start with a sizable "relation- 
ship bank account" (Gottman et al.» 1976) and that couples who 
become distressed start withdrawing from the "account" before 
marriage and continue to do so afteru^ards. In contrast, couples 
who do not become distressed continually make deposits to their 
"account" through mutually rewarding interaction. The lack of 
predictive pow^r of impact ratings at time 2 suggest that the with- 
drawals do not reach a critical point for a relatively long time. 

The results of the regression analyses provide evidence that 

11 . 
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• th« d«v#lopm«nt of marltml dlntrtiRii ran pe prtidletAd «rlth r«aAOn- 
abl# eoafidonco so that cllnlcftl doclsionB can be mmd© concerning 
Inclualon Into « provnntlon program. Tht? r^groniBlon raaulta 
presented abovn «hould he appllt^d to c>thor sanvloa of couplas 
planning to marry for a rnpllratlon of tho curront findings and , 
to tantatlvoly Idontlfy rouploH who are at rlmk for dev©loplng 
marital prohlf*m«. ^Thpsn roiipln.^ rnuld ba^taggrd and followed In 
a high rifik Rtudy, Furthnrmorr , a RUb««t of the tagged «eoupl#s 
could parilclpatp In a prnvcmtlon program aimed at Improving 
their chance« of having a HatlHfying relationship. However, the 
roaultH alHo IndlciitP that thn hlgh^rlRk varlablnK dlffor as a 
function of Icmgth of follow-up prriod. More roHearch noodB to bo 
conducted to croHH-val Idatlf the present findl^igH and to ompirlcally 
GBtabltRh pr<Mllrti%^p firhrmr^M fc>r Innffor follow-up pnrlndR. Thesn 
studlOH arr In proKri^MH. Furthnrmorr, It wcnild bo profitable for 
future 1 nvost 1 K*'^^ ^ diroctly invoKrtgatn tho ovolutlon of ^ 
marital problems in couples at risk for marital distress, using 
frequent follow-up rontiu^tH to ^hhohh rate of reward, frequency 
of interaction and the search for al ternat I vo sources of reward. 
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